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THE   PASSING  OF   THE   PEN 


'T' HIS  is  the  last  Gleaner  the  staff  members  of  the  class  of  1945  shall 
serve.  At  present  we  do  not  but  half  realize  the  magnitude  of  knowl- 
edge we  have  gained  by  writing,  editing,  managing  and  styling  for  the 
Gleaner  for  these  last  three  years.  It  has  been  a  most  unforgettable 
and  invaluable  experience. 


The  literature  and  humor  of  this  issue  was  compiled  by  Gil  Katz, 
and  we  '45ers  served  only  as  mentors  in  their  venture;  injecting  here 
and  there  a  bit  of  our  thoughts,  or  a  touch  of  our  style. 


The  Gleaner  had  remained  idle  until  last  October.  We  had  taken 
up  the  challenge,  and  having  met  our  obligations,  we  pass  the  pen  to 
you  with  the  hope  that  you  will  continue  and  accept  the  opportunities 
afforded  you. 


Elaborate  upon  the  good  points  of  the  magazine. 
Discourage  mediocrity. 

Set  a  higher  standard  for  each  coming  issue. 
And  make  your  scribes  keep  the  status  c^uo. 


With  the  realization  of  this  challenge  before  you,  may  I  wish  you 
all  voluminous  success. 

— R.  J.  S. 
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A  GOOD  NAME 


IHENEVER  we  interview  a  prospective  student  for  admission  to 
Farm  School,  we  try  to  find  out,  among  other  things,  how  the 
boy  first  learned  about  the  school  and  what  aroused  his  interest 
in  applying  here.  A  study  of  the  answers  is  interesting  as  well 
as  enlightening.  In  most  cases  we  find  that  the  first  knowledge  of  the 
school  came  directly  or  indirectly  through  contact  with  someone  who 
knew  personally  a  great  deal  about  the  school,  its  methods,  its  pro- 
cedures, and  its  accomplishments. 

The  greatest  number  of  those  contacts  who  "knew"  about  the 
school  were  Alumni  or  persons  who  had  attended  the  school  for  part 
of  the  course.  And  it  is  not  so  much  the  fact  of  having  had  some  contact 
with  some  such  person  that  is  significant,  but  rather  the  kinds  of  things 
they  are  reported  to  have  said  about  the  school. 

The  things  people  say  about  us  are  the  things  for  which  we  have 
acquired  a  reputation  —  good  or  bad.  The  good  things  which  people  say 
about  us  give  us  not  only  a  reputation  but  also  a  character.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  National  Farm  School  has  earned  a  character,  certainly  among 
its  graduates.  From  here  at  home  and  in  nearby  communities,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  South  Pacific,  we  are  constantly  re- 
ceiving communications  from  people  invoking  inquiries  about  enrollment 
in  the  school  after  the  war,  because  some  enthusiastic  graduate  has  sung 
the  praises  of  Farm  School  in  these  places,  and  has  inspired  the  imagination 
and  the  hopes  of  boys  everywhere. 

What  is  the  foundation  of  this  character — the  good  name  of  National 
Farm  School?  What  is  back  of  this  strong  feeling  of  love  and  respect,  of 
awe  and  reverence  for  the  school?  Primarily  it  is  not  because  our  boys 
have  been  taught  agriculture  here.  That  would  be  a  reason  for  recommend- 
ing the  school.  But  back  of  this  feeling  of  devotion  is  the  realization,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  acquired,  that  here  is  a  place  where  manhood  is 
made,  where  boys  learn  to  practice  independence,  initiative,  self-reliance, 
responsibility — any  number  of  personal  qualities  which  are  inherent  in  the 
making  of  personal  character  and  of  good  citizenship. 

We  do  not  say  these  things  boastfully  or  lightly.  They  are  the  things 
that  are  being  said  to  us  by  our  boys  from  all  over  the  world.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  repeat  the  fine  things  our  boys  are  saying  about  their  debt  to 
the  Farm  School  for  helping  them  to  develop  those  characteristics  of  sturdy 
manhood  which  they  are  ever  finding  so  essential. 

"A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches." 
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FOOTBALL  PHILOSOPHY 


Fans  and  patrons  of  football  games,  radio  football  audiences,  some 
coaches  and,  indeed,  the  players  themselves,  do  not  begin  to  realize 
the  important  job  they  are  doing,  looking  at,  or  listening  to;  nor  do  they 
realize  the  terrifically  large  lesson  in  life  they  are  participating  in. 

The  objects  of  football  are  simple.  Outplaying  and  outsmarting  the 
opponent  are  directly  related  to  action  in  life. 

Condition  of  the  football  player  is  synonymous  with  the  condition 
or  personal  well-being  of  the  salesman,  farmer,  executive,  etc.  That  his 
health  is  excellent,  that  his  morals  are  good,  that  his  habits  control  his 
personality  are  very  important  factors  that  decide  success  or  failure. 
If  a  man  is  a  drunkard  it  shows  he  has  no  habitual  control,  he  is  lacking 
in  manly  morals,  and  finally  his  health  suffers  for  it  and  he  becomes 
the  despicable  character  of  the  streets. 


Out-maneuvering,  using  the  benefits  of  condition  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  is  directly  related  to  success.  A  man  who  keeps  moving, 
striving  to  get  ahead,  keeps  on  the  up  and  up,  and  who  has  trained  his 
mind  as  well  as  his  physical  characteristics  to  take  hold  of  every  situa- 
tion and  twist  it  and  turn  it  and  squeeze  out  every  bit  of  advantage, 
plays  within  the  rules,  rises  to  the  top  fast. 
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A  man  who  keeps  driving  and  striving  to  get  ahead  and  one  who 
does  not  let  down  in  a  pinch  nor  give  up  in  failure,  but  comes  back  with 
even  more,  shall  eventually  blast  his  way  into  the  sun.  It  has  been  proven 
time  and  time  again  by  outstanding  men  such  as  Glen  Cunningham,  who 
was  badly  burned,  Lou  Gehrig,  who's  steel  mind  controlled  an  equally 
steel  body,  and  a  hundred  others  who,  though  set  back  by  many  ob- 
stacles at  a  time  when  despair  seemed  prevalent,  came  through  the 
barriers  to  attain  even  greater  heights  than  their  fellow,  normal  man. 

An  honest  purpose  with  a  zest  for  triumph  and  success,  together 
with  the  physical  capabilities  to  put  the  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  keep 
it  there  until  the  goal  is  reached,  puts  the  ball  across  the  line. 

This  is  the  lesson  the  greatest  American  sport  teaches  and  our 
Coach  never  forgot  for  one  moment  to  point  out  these  simple  idealisms 
whenever  possible. 

A.  DANENBERG  —  CO-CAPTAIN,  FOOTBALL  TEAM 


c^t^l^ 


ALEPH  ZADEK  ALEPH 


Since  November  23,  1944,  Farm 
School  students  have  asked  many 
questions.  What  is  A.Z.A.?  What 
does  it  mean?  What  does  it  stand 
for?  What  does  it  do? 

Aleph  Zadik  Aleph  is  a  frater- 
nity of  young  Jewish  men,  founded 
in  1924,  by  B'nai  B'rith.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  train  boys  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  to 
be  good  citizens  and  responsible 
leaders.  Its  membership  exceeds 
twenty-five  thousand,  with  chap- 
ters all  over  the  world. 

"Five  Fold  and  Full,"  is  the 
phrase  which  designates  the  pro- 
gram of  A.Z.A.  Community  serv- 
ice, social,  religious,  cultural,  and 
athletic  activities  make  up  this 
program.  This  is  the  firm  basis 
upon  which  every  A.Z.A.  chapter 
is  built. 

"The  Aleph  Zadik  Aleph  of  the 


B'nai  B'rith  shall  have  for  its  pur- 
pose the  enrollment  of  all  desirable 
Jewish  young  men  in  a  fraternal 
organization  having  for  its  pro- 
gram, the  mental,  moral,  and  phys- 
ical development  of  its  members ; 
the  strengthening  of  their  Jewish 
affiliations ;  the  abatement  of  the 
pernicious  influences  of  bigotry 
and  race  prejudice;  and  the  stimu- 
lation of  interest  in  humanitarian, 
educational,  and  philanthropic  en- 
deavors." 

The  above  excerpt  from  the  con- 
stitution of  A.Z.A.  shows  why  the 
Aleph  Zadik  Aleph  has  succeeded 
magnificently  and  continues  to 
grow  daily.  It  is  a  young  organiza- 
tion with  the  strength  and  initia- 
tive of  youth.  I  need  not  mention 
the  leaders  of  A.Z.A.  with  whom 
the  students  are  well  acquainted 
and  who  have  endeared  themselves 
to  Farm  School. 

GIL   KATZ 
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OLOGY 


GIL   KATZ 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  an  event  occurred  in  the  Bronx  which 
astounded  the  medical  profession  thru-out  the  world.  At  the  age  of 
one  a  baby  pivoted  and  twirled  over  to  his  doctor,  clutched  at  his  elbow 
and  scorned  loudly,  "Why  didn't  you  get  me  here  sooner.  Doc?" 

Undoubtedly  this  was  no  ordinary  child;  and  life  has  verified  this 
statement  over  and  over  again.  The  lad  entered  public  school  and 
starred  on  the  basketball  team.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning,  for 
he  cornered  the  sweater  and  letter  market  at  De  Witt  Clinton  High 
School,  where  he  played  four  years  varsity  in  basketball,  football,  and 
baseball. 

After  graduating  from  De  Witt,  he  entered  an  insignificant  little 
school  in  Bucks  County  via  Woodbine  Agricultural  School,  where  he 
spent  six  months.  In  1918  Farm  School  was  a  school  only  for  the  toughest 
of  men.  Here  Samuel  played  football  and  basketball  under  Mr.  James 
Work.  As  president  of  the  senior  class,  Samuel  showed  that  he  was 
not  all  brawn  when  he  graduated  as  valedictorian. 

In  Massachusetts  State  College,  Mr.  Samuels  majored  in  rural 
sociology  and  agricultural  economics.  But  his  sports  career  was  never 
neglected  for  he  was  captain  of  the  basketball  team  and  voted  the  All 
New  England  title.  We  can  see  that  his  was  not  an  easy  road  to  success. 
Financial  and  religious  obstacles  stood  in  his  way;  but  like  the  true 
sportsman  he  was,  he  fought  harder  as  the  going  got  tougher. 

At  graduation  he  turned  thumbs  down  to  many  fine  offers  and  re- 
turned to  N.F.S.  to  accept  the  position  of  social  and  athletic  director. 
It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  was  able  to  bring  week-end  dances  to 
Farm  School. 

From  here  on  you  all  know  the  work  that  Mr.  Samuels  has  been 
doing  in  the  interest  of  the  school  and  the  students.  He  has  developed 
proficient  football  men  out  of  "greezers,"  and  has  coached  innumerable 
teams  to  victory. 

This  year  ends  Mr.  Samuels'  twentieth  year  as  coach  and  teacher 
at  the  National  Farm  School.  As  a  result  of  his  hard  struggle  and  sub- 
sequent success  he  coined  his  famous  slogan:  "Fighting  Hearts  We 
Can't  Be  Beat." 
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THE  ''MIRACLE''  TEAM 


Though  the  victorious  football  season 
has  passed  to  the  annals  of  Farm  School 
history,  nevertheless  no  great  elapse  of 
time  can  make  obscure  or  even  lessen 
in  the  slightest  degree,  the  miraculous 
achievements  our  team  has  made  for 
three  consecutive  years. 

For  the  sportsman-like  fight  and  the 
soldier -like  spirit  that  has  produced 
three  undefeated  years  of  football  ath- 
letics, and  for  those  fighting  hearts  that 
will  never  be  beat,  this  issue  is  jubilantly 
dedicated. 
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FORTY-FOUR  FOOTBALL  FORAYERS 

RALPH    MORITZ— halfback  (11) 

Ralph  played  an  excellent  season  without  any  mishaps,  and  I  dare 
say  without  even  feeling  "pooped"  after  a  game.  Ralph's  combination 
of  fast  thinking  and  shifty  running  was  always  sure  for  a  first  down. 
Ralph  is  built  so  close  to  the  ground  that  the  opposing  teams  had  to 
do  some  neat  plowing  to  bring  him  down.  And,  conversely,  the  oppon- 
ents' ball  carriers  would  always  find  him  up  on  them;  and  find  his 
tackling  hard  and  sure.  For  all  his  victories  and  fine  playing,  Ralph 
hasn't  changed  his  "hat  size"  even  an  "nth"  of  an  inch. 

AL   DANENBERG — center  (22) 

Manager  and  scrub  player  of  last  year's  victory  team  served  as 
co-captain  and  center  in  1944's  historical  season.  "Zeke"  really  kept 
the  boys  on  their  toes  until  he  was  put  out  of  the  Upper  Merion  game 
with  a  broken  collar  bone.  Because  of  this  injury,  he  was  unable  to 
play  in  the  last  game;  but  he  was  out  there  iust  the  same,  rooting  for 
the  "Bulldogs." 

IRV   HANDLESMAN— left  end  (33) 

I  think  w^e  will  remember  Irv  a  long  time  after  he  has  left  school ; 
not  only  for  the  fine  coaching  he  would  generously  give  any  member 
of  the  squad,  not  only  for  the  spirit  and  responsibility  he  tried  to  instill 
in  the  fellows  as  co-captain,  and  not  only  for  the  fine  job  he  did  in  his 
own  position,  but  in  a  more  human  sense  for  the  way  his  knees  always 
rubbed  against  his  chin  as  he  ran  down  the  field.  Irv  suffered  a  broken 
nose,  which  fortunately  left  no  "dent"  in  his  features.  You're  going  to 
be  greatly  missed  next  year,  Irv. 

ABBIE   SPINOLA— fullback  (35) 

This  Norwalk  "Flash"  had  the  Farm  School  spectators  cheering 
and  applauding  for  a  full  sixty  minutes  of  every  game.  Finishing  a 
game  battered  and  dazed,  he  could  well  walk  off  the  field  feeling  that 
the  game  was  won  and  that  his  swiftness  and  drive  helped  spell  that 
winning  score.  Abbie  is  another  one  of  our  boys  who  didn't  let  his 
winnings  go  to  his  head;  quiet  and  unassuming,  he  kept  on  plugging 
away  until  the  whistle  sounded  the  end  of  the  game.  Abbie's  "never- 
say-die"  spirit  pulled  the  team  out  of  many  a  hole. 

ROGER   GENDRON — quarterback  (60) 

Roger's  inherent  hot  temper  and  invincible  "fight"  carried  him 
through  the  opponents'  lines  play  after  play.  This  mad  Frenchman, 
together  with  his  other  Norwalk  buddies  on  the  field,  constituted  three- 
quarters  of  the  fight,  the  drive,  and  the  spirit  of  the  team.  As  a  novice 
in  the  backfield,  he  did  a  fine  job  of  calling  the  plays,  and  the  school 
and  the  alumni  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  him  out  there  again  next 
season. 

SLIM    SHAPIRO— right  tackle  (14) 

"Big  Fats"  was  the  team's  psychological  ace  in  the  hole.  The 
opposing  line  was  beaten  once  they  saw  his  260-pound  body;  and  that's 
not  counting  the  weight  of  the  uniform.  Considering  his  "bulk,"  Fats 
did  some  fast  moving  on  the  field.  By  next  year  he  ought  to  be  shaped 
into  varsity  plus. 
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MACY   BRENNER— halfback  (55) 

This  was  Macy's  first  year  on  the  varsity.  Although  he  was  out  of 
some  practices  as  well  as  the  first  two  games  with  an  internal  injury, 
nevertheless,  in  the  remaining  games  he  came  back  to  play  some  fine 
football  as  blocking  back.  Macy  was  the  only  junior  out  on  the  field, 
and  Uncle  Sam  willing,  he  will  be  out  there  again  next  year. 

BERNIE   JANNETT— left  tackle  (23) 

This  lad's  feet  were  so  big  that  Mr.  Samuels  had  a  difficult  problem 
deciding  whether  he  was  worth  a  pair  of  new^  shoes;  that  is,  if  they  could 
be  bought  in  his  size.  The  first  few  games  removed  all  doubt  as  to  his 
value  on  the  team,  for  once  he  planted  his  size  thirteen  and  one-half  on 
the  ground,  his  side  of  the  line  was  well  nigh  impregnable.  Bernie 
worked  hard  on  the  team,  and  has  a  wry  finger  and  an  injured  knee  to 
show  for  it. 

MURRAY   PAUL— back  (38) 

Murray  was  the  oflftcial  message  bearer  for  this  year's  team.  Al- 
though he  hasn't  the  experience  and  polish  of  the  other  players,  he 
shows  great  potentialities.  We'll  be  watching  him  next  year. 

NORMAN   GARNICK— guard  (66) 

This  Philadelphia  "Greek"  started  the  season  in  the  halfback  posi- 
tion but  finished  up  on  the  line  where  his  excellent  defensive  playing 
pulled  the  Bryn  Athyn  Academy  game  out  of  the  fire. 

KAL   KERA— right  end  (75) 

"Ugly"  probably  caught  more  hell  on  the  team  than  any  other 
player.  But  this  discouraging  environment  did  not  daunt  his  persis- 
tence, and  Kal  filled  out  a  man-sized  position  without  any  real  errors. 
A  slim  fellow,  who  looked  like  anything  but  a  football  player,  turned 
out  to  be  a  brainy  end  and  played  a  good  game. 

"POP"   PARSONS — left  guard  (70) 

Just  like  a  ghost,  "Pop"  said  nothing  but  was  always  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time.  His  easy  demeanor  and  dry  wit  made  this  swell 
player  the  best-liked  man  on  the  squad. 

AL   NURENBERG — center  (49) 

Caughy  played  scrub  during  the  first  five  games  of  the  season,  and 
gave  the  varsity  the  only  real  opposition.  But  he  got  his  chance  at 
center  in  the  last  game,  and  he  held  that  post  admirably  well. 

DON  HEATH  and  BERT  KLUSMANN 

Don  and  Bert  were  chosen  for  the  varsity  squad,  but  as  fate  would 
have  it,  they  seldom  left  the  bench.  Both  fellows  worked  diligently  out 
on  the  field  during  practice  and  deserve  special  praise  for  never  letting 
down  though  they  knew  that  their  chances  at  play  were  slim. 

CATANZARO  and  BELL — managers 

These  are  the  unsung  heroes  of  the  team.  They  served  in  the  capa- 
city of  valet,  messengers,  handymen,  caddies  and  masseurs.  In  short, 
these  two  scrimes  really  dragged  tail  for  the  boys. 
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THE  RECORD 

DAN   TANNENBAUM 


FARM  SCHOOL  ENDS  OPENER  IN  SCORELESS  DEADLOCK 

In  a  closely  contested  game  against  Malvern  Prep,  the  Bulldogs 
opened  the  1944  grid  season  in  a  scoreless  tie  on  Alumni  Field. 

The  teams  were  closely  matched  and  in  spite  of  several  scoring 
opportunities,  the  defensive  set-up  of  each  team  was  exceptional.  The 
"Farmers"  plowed  over  for  two  touchdowns,  both  of  which  were  called 
back  because  of  technicalities. 

The  game  was  highlighted  by  a  desperate  defensive  stand  by  our 
boys  as  Malvern  threatened  to  score  from  our  six-yard  line  during  the 
closing  minutes  of  play.  A  five-yard  penalty  against  Malvern  during 
the  last  thirty  seconds  of  play  halted  the  attack. 

Considering  that  this  game  provided  our  Bulldogs  with  the  first 
practice  scrimmage  of  the  season,  the  "Farmers"  came  through 
courageously. 


N.  F.  S.  STOPS  WILLIAMSON  8-0 

Featured  by  a  sensational  forty-two-yard  touchdown  run  by  Ralph 
Moritz  during  the  third  quarter  of  Farm  School's  second  game  of  the 
season,  the  "boys"  trounced  their  traditional  rivals  of  the  Williamson 
Trade  School  to  an  8-0  defeat. 

Good  running  gains  by  Abbie  Spinola  worried  Williamson  in  the 
fourth  quarter  but  the  opposing  lads  held  our  boys  back  on  two  scoring 
attempts. 

The  fighting  "Bulldogs"  still  didn't  utilize  all  of  their  potentialities 
in  overcoming  Williamson.  Once  again  this  can  be  attributed  to  the  lack 
of  scrimmage  and  actual  body  contact.  However,  the  Green-clads  ex- 
hibited great  improvement  in  working  as  a  co-ordinated  unit. 


FARMERS  TROUNCE  FLORENCE  51-0 

Still  maintaining  an  undefeated  season,  the  Farm  School  Bulldogs 
over-powered  Florence   (N.  J.)   High  School  on  Alumni  Field,  51-0. 

The  Spinola  -  Gendron  combination  once  again  clicked,  this  time 
for  five  touchdowns.  Abbie  Spinola  broke  away  with  a  forty-five-yard 
run  to  register  the  longest  scoring  play  of  the  game. 

Here  our  boys  exhibited  all  of  their  potential  power  in  what 
seemed  to  have  been  a  field  day  for  our  "Bulldogs." 


N.  F.  S.  DEFEATS  UPPER  MERION  12-0 

Once  again  our  "Boys"  came  through  for  a  decisive  victory  againsL 
Upper  Merion  High  School  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Farmers  broke  the  ice  in  the  first  and  third  periods  and  later 
held  the  visitors  back  in  the  last  quarter  when  they  dangerously 
threatened  to  score. 

The  Norwalk  combination  worked  smoothly  again  with  the  aid  of 
excellent  interference  on  the  part  of  the  linesmen. 
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BRYN  ATHYN  ACADEMY  ROUTED  IN  THRILLER  12-6 

In  a  deceptive  game  of  football,  the  "Plowboys"  once  again  came 
through  by  converting  a  6-6  deadlock  into  a  12-6  victory  during  the 
closing  minutes  of  a  see-saw  battle  with  Bryn  Athyn  Academy  on 
Alumni  Field. 

With  Bryn  Athyn  leading  6-0,  a  kick  blocked  by  'Top"  Parsons 
and  recovered  by  Norm  Garnik  in  Bryn  Athyn's  end  zone  tied  the  score 
6-6  during  the  first  half  of  the  game. 

The  Gendron  -  Spinola,  a  Norwalk  combination,  was  one  of  the 
primary  factors  in  overcoming  the  strong  and  well  organized  oppo- 
sition. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  quarter,  Roger  Gendron  started 
the  ball  rolling  toward  the  Bryn  Athyn  goal-line  with  a  forty-five-yard 
run  to  their  twenty-three.  After  two  more  attempts  by  Gendron,  Spinola 
carried  the  ball  over  on  an  end  run  to  add  the  second  tally. 

FARM  SCHOOL'S  MIRACLE  TEAM  VICTORIOUS  OVER 
OVER  WEST  NOTTINGHAM  IN  FINALE  34-0 

Closing  the  season  with  another  undefeated  record.  Farm  School's 
miracle  team  turned  back  West  Nottingham  Academy  eleven  34-0  on 
Alumni  Field. 

This  triumph  was  the  twentieth  straight  victory  with  a  single 
defeat  for  the  "Bulldogs."  With  a  critical  lack  of  reserves,  the  fighting 
farmers  co-operatively  made  a  remarkable  record  considering  the  lack 
of  practice  scrimmage  during  the  entire  season. 

This  game  was  featured  by  two  touchdowns  in  the  first  period  by 
the  usual  Abbie  Spinola.  A  twenty-five-yard  run  by  veteran  Ralph 
Moritz,  in  the  second  quarter,  set  up  Gendron's  touchdown.  Roger  also 
went  over  once  more  in  the  first  half.  He  made  another  tally  in  the 
third  quarter. 

The  last  touchdown  was  made  by  Murray  Paul  who  broke  away 
for  twenty-two  yards  around  right  end. 

This  was  Farm  School's  eighth  undefeated  season  in  the  past 
twenty  years. 


STOP!   STOP! 

Administration  members,  faculty,  and 
students  —  turn  to  page  24  for  ideas,  and 
inspirations,  for  complaints  and  commen- 
dations of  school  functions  and  policies. 
If  you  have  anything  constructive  to  offer, 
or  derogatory  remarks,  send  it  to  THE 
GLEANER. 
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GAGRICULTURE 


DANENBERG 


HEARD  OVER  THE  RADIO  —  "...  and  as  we  leave  today's 
episode,  folks,  we  see  that  things  are  in  a  pretty  pickle.  Don't  forget 
to  tune  in  tomorrow  at  the  same  time  when  we  will  find  out  whether 
little  Janie  will  get  away  with  her  murder  charge.  And  will  Grand- 
mother, who  is  on  her  death  bed,  recover  for  a  while  in  time  to  change 
her  will  to  keep  Charles,  a  dope  addict,  from  getting  his  hands  on  her 
millions?  Charles  wants  to  buy  a  stolen  necklace  for  Agnes,  who  is 
making  plans  with  Paul  to  sue  Charles?  Will  Aunt  Marthy  recover  from 
the  arsenic  Pop  put  in  her  coffee  by  mistake  when  he  tried  to  get  rid 
of  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Bloodly,  who  is  having  little  Percy  brought 
to  the  delinquency  court  for  blowing  the  school's  safe?  Will  the 
Coroner  tell  who  hanged  old  Uncle  Bob?  And  will  the  F.  H.  A.  fore- 
close on  a  loan  Grandpop  made  seventeen  years  ago?" 

"Tune  in  again  and  hear  the  latest  episode  of  'Happiness  House'." 

A  new  magazine  is  being  published  for  all  Horticultural  workers. 
It  is  a  rice  grower's  gazette  called,  "The  Yokohama  Yokel." 

And  that's  why  gotkas  were  born  —  but  these  little  Mutts  will  .still 
catch  cold. 

Y'know^,  I'm  afraid  these  here  flooresint  lights  ain't  practical  for 
the  housew^ife.  What's  she  gona  do  when  she  has  to  darn  socks? 

Ike — "Say,  Solomon,  don't  you  go  with  Bette  any  more?" 
Sechel— "Nope!!" 
Ike — "How  come." 

Sechel — "Well,  I  didn't  mind  when  she  was  going  out  with  the 
soda  jerk,  and  I  didn't  care  when  she  went  on  dates  after  she  said  she 
had  to  work,  but  when  I  found  out  she  got  married  I  decided  to  break 
our  engagement. 

Why  does  everyone  call  money  dough?  Dough  sticks  to  your 
fingers. 

You  want  a  short  winter?    Think  of  the  income  taxes  in  the  spring. 

Tw^o  egotists — Gendron  and  Garnik — a  case  of  an  1  for  an  1. 

THE  LIGHTS  WENT  OUT  SUDDENLY  IN  THE  GYM  DURING 
A  DANCE  ! ! !    Then  they  went  on  again — 

Katz — "Y'know  if  they  had  been  out  longer  I  would  have  kissed 
you." 

Girl— "Oh,  wasn't  that  you??" 

The  Indians  w^ere  not  the  first  ones  to  discover  corn!!  It  w^as 
GAGRICULTURE. 
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The  reason  so  many  farmers  are  poor  is  because  there  are  so  many 
poor  farmers. 

Did  you  ever  go  over  to  your  girl's  house  and  count  the  nuts  on 
the  family  tree? 

Simka — "Say,  Ralph,  did  you  notice  how  nervous  the  convict  was 
when  he  was  hanged?" 

Shrimka — "Yeh,  he  was  really  high  strung." 

SUMMER  IS  HERE!!!  A  SCOTCHMAN  JUST  THREW  HIS 
CHRISTMAS  TREE  AWAY!! 

Bell  and  Spinola — A  pessimist  lives  with  an  optimist. 

S;;  ^  ^  :|;  ^ 

Hammer — "Come  on,  Bernstein,  cheer  up.  One  can't  pick  their 
ancestors  and  vice-versa." 

H-.  *  *  *  :!= 

The  man  with  the  biggest  superiority  complex  is  Eugene  Paull.  He 
walked  out  into  the  snow  in  just  a  bathing  suit  and  came  back  with  a 
sunburn. 

Cal:  I  call  my  girl  "Brov/n  Sugar." 

John:  How  come? 

Cal:  Because  she's  so  sweet  and  unrefined. 


LEE  CEDAR  BERNSTEIN 

Tannenbaum:  I've  just  got  a  perfect  news  story!! 

Katz:  A  man  bite  a  dog? 

Tanny:  Naw,  the  tables  were  turned,  a  bull  threw  Roistacher! 

Ray:  What  makes  you  so  popular? 

Betty:  It's  my  line. 

Ray:  What  is  your  line? 

Betty:  The  line  of  least  resistance. 

"My  girl's  father  doesn't  like  me,"  stated  Norm  Garnick. 
"He  doesn't — on  what  grounds  does  he  object  to  you?"  queried 
Roger. 

"On  any  grounds  within  two  miles  of  the  house!" 

Lady  Visitor  from  A.  Z.  A.:  Do  you  have  any  bloodhounds? 
Billy  Bell:  Yes.  Come  here,  Rinso! 

Visitor:  But  he  doesn't  look  like  a  bloodhound  to  me. 
Bell:  Bleed  for  the  lady,  Rinso. 

Izzy:  And  will  you  love  me  as  much  as  this  when  we  are  married? 
Hammer:  How  can  you  doubt  me?  You  know  I've  always  loved 
married  women  best. 
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CAMPUS  BRIEFS 

THE   JUNIORS 

In  accordance  with  traditions  of 
the  school,  the  last  issue  of  The 
Gleaner  should  be  turned  over  to 
the  Junior  Class.  But  this  year 
conditions  found  the  class  of  '46  in 
some  serious  straits  and  under  a 
great  handicap. 

Uncle  Sam  has  left  only  six  of 
our  school  chums  in  our  class.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  seniors 
are  publishing  a  year  book,  they 
have  agreed  to  alleviate  the  burden 
that  normally  would  befall  us  at 
this  time.  Because  of  their  fine  at- 
titude and  "never-say-die"  spirit 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  render  them 
any  material  or  clerical  aid. 

With  the  departure  of  Pebble 
Stone,  our  class  has  really  lost  a 
colorful  character.  He  took  our 
knocks  and  gests  in  good  faith  and 
we  are  all  going  to  miss  him,  even 
the  seniors   (I  think). 

The  secret  construction  of  a 
deadly  weapon  at  N.F.S.  has  final- 
ly been  discovered  as  a  new  im- 
proved, iron  enriched,  streamline 
paddle.  Macy  Brenner,  the  ingen- 
ious inventor,  has  some  ideas  about 
next  year ;  he  thinks  ! 

PRIVATE  STONE 

The  shrinking  class  of  forty-six 
bid  a  fond  adieu  to  its  most  be- 
loved member,  Joseph  Stone,  on 
November  eighteenth.  He  left 
Farm  School  as  Private  Joe  Stone, 
U.S.A. 

A  little  guy  who  took  our  jibes 
and  pranks  good  naturedly,  "Peb- 
ble" had  planned  to  major  in  Hor- 
ticulture. He  had  latent  talent  on 
the  clarinet  and  was  fast  becom- 
ing the  school's  best  jitterbug. 

Joe  was  given  a  farewell  party 
in  suite  seventeen  of  Ullman  Hall 
by  the  club  forty-six.  He  received 
many  little  gifts  plus  an  assort- 
ment of  the  finest  pipe  tobacco  as 
a  token  of  our  deep  feeling  for  him. 
The  class  of  forty-six  bids  "Peb- 
ble" a  fond  farewell.  No  matter 
where  he  goes  he'll  always  be  one 
of  us. 


THE   SENIORS 

Have  you  seen  any  seniors  late- 
ly? I  looked  high  and  low  for  Solo- 
mon one  day,  until  someone  told 
me  that  he  was  busily  engaged  in 
some  vital  work  that  was  going  on 
in  his  room.  I,  being  a  fool,  ven- 
tured into  his  room  where  this 
ghostly  sight  met  my  eyes. 

There,  sitting  on  the  dresser  and 
under  piles  and  piles  of  paper,  was 
Solomon  pounding  diligently  on  an 
antiquated  typewriter.  I  lifted  a 
three-cent  stamp  (one  of  the  larger 
issues)  and  found  little  Ralphy 
trying  to  sleep.  Hearing  a  muffled 
voice,  Bernstein  tore  open  a  letter 
and  found  that  the  "Freakin' 
Sucker"  had  sealed  himself  inside. 

Danenberg's  voice  sounding  from 
off  in  a  far  corner  was  harsh  and 
commanding — "Copy  boy,  rewrite 
story  on  page  two,  check,  and 
bring  that  list  of — Who  the  hell  sat 
on  my  salami?  Solomon,  you're 
typing  on  my  best  rye  bread,  et 
cetera." 

Hammer,  in  the  din  of  type- 
writers and  the  rustling  of  paper, 
was  delivering  a  lecture  on  poli- 
tics. This  was  too  much  for  me  so 
I  turned  around  and  beat  a  hasty 
retreat. 


\f   EPI/oK 


It  seems  as  though  Mr.  Landis 
of  the  Dairy  is  jealous  of  Mr. 
Fickus  of  the  same  department. 
The  stork  has  delivered  him  a  baby 
girl.  Accept  our  heartiest  congrat- 
ulations. 
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INTRAMURALS 

Now  that  intramural  activity 
has  become  an  integrated  part  of 
our  school  curriculum,  we  feel  that 
it  would  be  only  fair  to  give  credit 
to  those  who  originated  and  pro- 
duced this  idea. 

The  program  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Klein  on  one  of  the  "griping" 
expositions  made  to  his  oflEice  by 
students  Katz  and  Tanenbaum.  De- 
spite our  personal  feelings  toward 
this  department  policy  of  ''no  ex- 
cuses !"  we  must  admit  that  Mr. 
Klein  listened  with  phenomenal  pa- 
tience to  the  theories  revolution- 
izing Farm  School's  athletic  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Klein  was  in  full  agree- 
ment with  the  idea  from  its  incep- 
tion, and  vowed  his  support  to  a 
workable  program. 

A  program  was  worked  out  and 
approved  by  Dr.  Nusbaum  where- 
by school  time  would  be  set  aside 
each  Saturday  for  intra-class  com- 
petition in  touch-tackle,  volley-ball, 
basket-ball,  socker,  etc.  When  the 
school  has  grown  in  numbers  we 
hope  to  see  a  tennis  and  handball 
program  fostered  by  the  sports  de- 
partment of  the  school.  While  I'm 
on  the  subject  of  improvements, 
number  three  farm  "excavation" 
lends  itself  an  excellent  site  for  a 
swimming  pool  which  will  be  close 
at  hand  and  free  to  student  use. 

Recently,  the  rejuvinated  Var- 
sity Club  has  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  organizing  intramural 
teams  and  of  encouraging  further 
development  of  this  new  enterprise 
— athletics  for  everyone. 

For  the  operation  of  a  successful 


universal  sports  program  at  school 
we  extend  our  thanks  in  apprecia- 
tion to  the  students,  the  faculty, 
and  the  administration  whose  help 
has  made  a  fine  idea  a  joyful 
reality. 

This  fall  another  member  of  the 
Horticultural  Department  was  in- 
ducted into  the  armed  services  of. 
our  country.  Herman  Wilensky 
was  a  friend — a  pal  to  all  the  stu- 
dents at  school.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  see  him  leave  us,  but  duty  calls. 
We  wish  you  all  the  luck  in  the 
world  wherever  you  go. 

THRU  THE  HOOP 

The  results  of  the  basketball  sea- 
son are  in  the  capable  hands  of 
Coach  Samuels  and  Captain  Ralph 
Moritz.  With  the  exception  of  Herb 
Sherman  the  remainder  of  the 
team  seem  inexperienced  and  their 
potentialities  will  not  be  deter- 
mined until  the  season  is  well  un- 
der way. 

Coach  Samuels  is  stressing  the 
simple  fundamentals  of  the  game 
instead  of  delving  into  the  compli- 
cated plays  he  has  relied  on  in  the 
past. 

Macy  Brenner,  Slim  Shapiro, 
Norm  Garnick,  Pop  Parsons,  Roger 
Gendron  comprise  the  remainder 
of  the  team  heretofore  unmen- 
tioned. 

Our  team  has  opened  the  season 
with  two  wins  and  we  are  confident 
that  the  undefeated  football  season 
will  be  paralleled  on  the  basket- 
ball court. 

—DAN  TANENBAUM 


January  6th— 
January  13th- 
January  18th— 
January  20th— 
January  27th- 
January  31st— 
February  3rd 
February  10th 
February  17th 
February  21st- 
February  24th 


1945  BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE 

-St.  Francis  Vocational  School (Home) 

-Pennsylvania  School  for  Deaf (Home) 

-Malvern  Preparatory  School (Away) 

-Langhorne  High  School !  .     .    (Home) 

-Bryn  Athyn  Academy (Home) 

Perkiomen  School (Away) 

—Clayton  High  School (Home) 

— Malvern  Preparatory  School (Home) 

-Williamson  School (Home) 

Pennsylvania  School  for  Deaf (Away) 

-St.  Patrick's  High  School (Home) 
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THE  PART  OF  FARM  SCHOOL 
NOT  IN  THE  CATALOG 

In  three  years  as  a  student  and  some  two  and  one-half  years  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty  I  have  become  convinced  that  the  most  successful 
chapel  or  after  dinner  speaker  at  a  Farm  School  function  was  he  who 
said  the  least  in  the  least  amount  of  time.  So  with  that  thought  in  mind 
you  fellows  can  relax  and  be  assured  that  what  I  have  to  say  will  not 
exclude  me  from  the  group  of  preferred  speakers. 

What  better  subject  could  a  Farm  School  graduate  discuss  with 
greater  sincerity  than  the  one  closest  to  his  heart — Farm  School.  So, 
let's  talk  about  us,  because  that's  Farm  School. 

To  the  average  outsider  glancing  casually  through  a  catalog  of  the 
school  one  gains  the  impression  that  this  institution  is  one  where  young 
men  learn  how  to  milk  cows,  feed  chickens,  drive  tractors,  grow  flowers, 
etc.,  and  incidentally  take  some  academic  and  practical  courses  in  the 
classroom.  Possibly  that  may  be  the  same  thought  in  the  mind  of  the 
freshman  when  he  enters.  Three  years  later  he  graduates  and  without 
giving  it  very  much  further  thought  at  the  time  decides  that,  all  in  all, 
it  was  a  pretty  good  place  in  which  to  spend  some  time.  It  was  rela- 
tively inexpensive,  he  developed  a  nice  set  of  muscles,  had  some  good 
times  at  football  games  and  dances,  and  had  heard  many  Alumni  tell 
him  how  fortunate  he  was  to  be  a  student  at  the  school.  The  Goldens, 
the  Semels,  the  Steinbergs,  the  Edelmans,  and  many  others.  He  won- 
dered to  himself  on  many  occasions,  what  made  these  Alumni  and  old- 
timers  so  enthusiastic  and  starry-eyed  when  they  spoke  of  Farm  School. 
Oh,  well,  maybe  things  were  different  in  their  days. 

A  few  more  years  go  by  and  our  graduate  has  been  around  a  little. 
He  has  met  the  world  and  found  it  to  be  a  highly  complex  organization, 
full  of  petty  quarrels,  social  and  racial  differences,  close  and  rough 
competition  for  all  things  and  of  all  things,  and  no  one  who  is  particu- 
larly interested  to  help  or  advise.  You  have  to  make  your  own  decisions 
and  use  judgment.  Somehow  our  Farm  School  grad  finds  that  he  is 
managing  to  get  along  and  is  doing  the  right  thing  in  this  so-called  cold, 
cruel  world. 

That's  what  I'm  coming  to,  fellows,  the  part  of  Farm  School  that 
isn't  in  the  catalog.  The  part  that  is  in  your  minds  and  hearts,  after 
you've  been  here  for  three  years. 

You  have  learned  without  realizing  it  at  the  time: 

1.  How  to  work  and  work  hard.   Long  hours,  late  hours,  early  hours. 

2.  How  to  accept  responsibility  and  to  depend  on  yourself  to  get  things 
done  and  done  right.    You  can't  fool  around  or  kid  IMother  Nature. 

3.  How  to  appreciate  and  evaluate  a  job   well   done.    You   recognize 
quality  of  work  by  the  results  that  show  up. 
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4.  How  to  have  a  sense  of  aggressiveness  because  you  can't  molly- 
coddle a  cow  or  bull,  or  a  tractor  or  a  horse.  And  your  training  on 
the  football  team  will  certainly  take  care  of  that  factor  if  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  make  the  squad.  With  this  feeling  of  aggressive- 
ness comes  one  of  confidence  that  you  can  handle  a  tough  situation 
if  it  should  arise  and  you  aren't  shocked  or  hurt  when  things  don't 
go  according  to  Hoyle. 

5.  You've  also  learned  a  quality  of  patience  —  when  a  tractor  doesn't 
start  or  when  a  cow  doesn't  walk  into  the  right  stanchion,  or  some 
machinery  goes  bad. 

6.  Finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  you  have  learned  how  to  get 
along  with  your  fellow  man.  The  Cohens  and  the  Kellys  and  the 
Costellos  get  along  at  National  Farm  School.  They  have  learned 
how  to  live  with  each  other  in  mutual  respect  and  understanding. 
No  one  cares  who  or  what  your  father  or  great  grandfather  was  or 
is,  what  your  religious  or  political  principles  are,  or  how  you  wear 
your  clothes  —  you've  proven  yourself  a  man's  man  when  you  have 
learned  and  followed  the  aforementioned  thoughts.  In  today's  world 
and  the  post-war  world  you  are  going  to  have  great  need  of  every 
human  faculty  and  principle. 

If  you  have  attained  some  degree  of  what  has  been  mentioned  in 
this  brief  talk,  you  can  rest  assured  that  you  are  better  equipped  to  face 
the  world  and  get  along,  than  if  you  sported  a  Harvard  degree. 

I'm  telling  you  this  today  —  ten  years  after  Farm  School.  You  will 
tell  it  to  future  generations  of  Farm  School  men  in  your  time. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  most  Farm  School  students  have  to  become 
Alumni  before  they  learn  to  appreciate  the  old  Alma  Mater  as  deeply 
as  they  should. 

Enjoy  it  today  to  the  fullest,  while  you're  here,  and  you  won't  look 
back  over  the  years  with  a  sense  of  lost  opportunity  and  regret  that 
you  can't  live  those  years  over  again. 

Every  one  of  you  is  lucky  to  be  here  today  and  always. 
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ALUMNI  NEWS 


Special  to  the  GLEANER  from 
the  Signal  Corps 

Peninsular  Base  Headquar- 
ters, Italy  —  Corporal  Seymour 
Schalman,  son  of  Mr.  Henry  Schal- 
man,  of  1975  84th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  is  now  serving  here  with  a 
Station  Hospital  of  this  Base  which 
has  made  an  impressive  record 
during  almost  two  years  of  service 
overseas.  During  that  time  the 
total  number  of  patients  taken  care 
of  is  somewhat  over  3000  '/<  of  the 
rated  bed  capacity  of  the  hospital. 

The  hospital  was  activated  at 
Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  15  July 
1942,  and  reorganized  15  Decem- 
ber 1942,  at  double  its  original 
size.  It  is  literally  a  cross-section 
of  America:  the  personnel  come 
from  all  sections  of  the  country, 
and  included  are  American  Indians 
and  Chinese.  The  medical  and  den- 
tal officers  are  graduates  of  eigh- 
teen different  American  universi- 
ties and  two  European  universities. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the 
hospital  is  Col.  Frank  F.  Schade, 
M.  C,  who  has  been  a  Reserve 
Officer  since  1930. 

The  organization  sailed  from  the 
United  States  in  March,  1943,  and 
first  set  up  the  hospital  at  Constan- 
tine,  Algeria.  It  moved  to  Italy  in 
January,  1944,  and  at  present  oc- 
cupies its  second  location  in  Italy. 
Although  the  building  was  not  a 
hospital  originally,  it  has  been 
converted  into  one  of  the  finest 
hospitals  in  this  theater. 

Figures  cannot  be  given,  but  the 
overall  death  rate  has  been  slightly 
over  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

The  hospital  has  functioned  both 
as  a  station  hospital  for  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  injured  of  the  area  in 
which  is  has  been  located,  and  in 
the  chain  of  evacuation  of  battle 
casualties.  Its  versatility  is  further 


attested  to  by  the  fact  that  in  addi- 
tion of  American  patients,  Cana- 
dians, British,  Yugoslavs,  Polish, 
French,  Italians,  and  French  Col- 
onials have  been  treated. 

Corporal  Schalman  has  been  in 
the  Army  for  twenty-six  months 
and  overseas  for  twenty  -  one 
months,  serving  in  North  Africa 
and  Italy.  Prior  to  entering  the 
Service  he  was  a  horticulturist, 
employed  by  the  Westbury  Rose 
Co.,  Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  He  was 
graduated  from  New  Utrecht  High 
School  in  1934  and  the  National 
Farm  School  in  1938. 

Captain  Sacks  Has  Returned  from 
the  China  Theatre 

Y-FoRCE,  China  Theatre   .   .   . 

Captain  Sander  A.  Sacks,  '35, 
thirty,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  re- 
cently returned  from  the  Salween 
combat  sector  of  Western  Yunnan, 
where  he  has  been  serving  since 
May  as  a  Y-Force  liaison  officer 
with  a  Chinese  division. 

Sacks,  a  veterinary  officer,  ar- 
rived in  China  in  August,  1943, 
and  was  assigned  to  Y  -  Force, 
which  was  then  engaged  in  train- 
ing, equipping  and  supplying  the 
Chinese  Expeditionary  Force. 

He  was  sent  to  a  Y-Force  train- 
ing center  near  the  Salween  River, 
where  for  several  months  he 
trained  Chinese  veterinarians  and 
horseshoers  in  American  methods 
of  caring  for  animals. 

When  the  CEF  launched  the  of- 
fensive in  May  to  drive  the  Japs 
from  Yunnan  in  order  to  reopen 
the  Burma  Road  supply  route,  each 
attacking  unit  was  accompanied  by 
a  small  Y-Force  liaison  team,  com- 
posed of  doctors,  veterinarians, 
engineers  and  other  technicians,  as 
well  as  specialists  to  advise  the 
Chinese  commanders. 
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Sacks  crossed  the  Salween  as  a 
member  of  one  of  these  teams. 
Veterinarians  were  of  extreme  im- 
portance in  the  success  of  the  Sal- 
ween Campaign,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  terrain. 

The  early  phase  of  the  offensive 
was  fought  in  the  12,000-foot  Kaoli 
Kung  range,  a  spur  of  the  mighty 
Himalayas.  This  area,  practically 
unvisited  by  white  men  except 
along  the  Burma  road,  is  roadless 
and  even  the  steep,  narrow  moun- 
tain trails  are  few  and  difficult. 

All  ground  supply,  therefore, 
had  to  be  coolie  bearer  or  the  tiny 
pack  horses  of  the  Chinese,  with  a 
few  large  mules  to  carry  the  Amer- 
ican supplied  pack  artillery,  and  a 
few  slow  pack  oxen  and  cows. 

Pack  animals  were  not  abundant, 
and  it  was  extremely  important  to 
preserve  them  if  the  necessary 
supply  of  rice  and  ammunition 
necessary  to  drive  back  the  Japs 
was  to  be  available. 

The  American  veterinarian  of 
Y-Force  accompanied  the  Chinese 
over  these  bare,  rugged  mountains, 
never  far  from  Jap  guns  and  fre- 
quently under  fire. 

In  some  mountain  passes  the 
high  altitudes  turned  the  heavy 
monsoon  rains  to  sleet  and  snow. 
Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  supply, 
the  Americans  lived  principally  on 
the  Chinese  soldiers'  diet  of  rice 
alone,  sometimes  spiced  with  bam- 
boo shoots  or  grass. 

Sacks,  for  his  service  in  the  field 
with  Y-Force,  has  earned  a  bronze 
star  on  his  Asiatic  Campaign  rib- 
bon. 

The  captain,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Sacks,  of  1101  Duncannon 
Ave.,  Philadelphia,  was  graduated 
from  The  National  Farm  School, 
in  1939  acquiring  a  degree  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  veterinarian  in  civil  life,  he 
had  a  private  practice  in  MONTE- 
ZUMA,   Ca.,    when   he   entered   the 


Army  in  April,  1942.  He  was  ord- 
ered overseas  from  Camp  Shelby, 
Miss.,  arriving  in  India  in  Novem- 
ber, 1942. 

He  spent  nine  months  in  that 
country  at  an  American  training 
camp  which  was  training  Chinese 
troops  which  had  marched  out  of 
Burma  with  General  Joseph  W. 
Stilwell  in  1942. 

From  India  he  was  flown  across 
the  Himalayan  "Hump"  to  China, 
where  he  joined  Y-Force.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  service  in  the  Salween 
Rivei.'  area,  he  has  also  spent  two 
months  at  a  Y-Force  training  sta- 
tion near  the  French  Indo-China 
border. 

The  captain's  wife,  Mrs.  Marcia 
L.  Sacks,  and  a  daughter,  Sayre 
Ellen,  three,  live  at  5606  Spruce 
St.,  Philadelphia.  Captain  Sacks 
has  one  brother  in  France,  another 
in  the  Seabees,  a  cousin  who  is  a 
prisoner  in  Germany,  an  aunt  who 
is  a  nurse  in  Italy  and  a  sister-in- 
law  who  is  a  nurse  in  Australia. 

Sacks  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 
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THROUGH  THE  LITERARY  STRIP-CUP 


DAN   TANNENBAUM 


"A  LIVING  FROM  BEES"— by  Frank  C.   Pellett 

This  book  is  designed  to  explain  how  a  living  can  be  made  from 
bees.  The  fundamentals  of  honey  production  and  the  reasons  given  for 
each  manipulation  in  caring  for  the  colonies  are  thoroughly  explained. 

"AMERICAN  WILD  LIFE"— compiled  by  the  Writers  Program  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  in  New  York  City 

The  project  of  writing  this  book  had  the  co-operation  of  more 
than  fifty  government  specialists,  zoological  authorities,  and  expert 
photographers.  This  splendid  book  consists  of  768  pages  including  327 
beautiful  photographs  and  many  exquisite  full-page  plates  in  natural 
colors. 

You  will  enjoy  reading  about  the  chipmunks  which  engage  in 
community  singing  .  .  .  about  the  rattlesnakes  who  are  shy  and  retiring, 
fight  only  if  they  have  no  other  choice  .  .  .  about  the  ostriches  who 
contrary  to  popular  belief,  do  not  hide  their  heads  in  sand. 

"American  Wild  Life"  may  truly  be  called  a  "Treasury  of  Animal 
Lore." 

"PARADE  OF  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM"— by  Robert  Hegner 

An  unusual  natural  history  of  animals  representing  each  large 
group  in  the  animal  kingdom,  arranged  in  order  of  their  complexity, 
from  amoeba  to  man.  This  book  contains  743  of  the  best  illustrations 
made  available  by  modern  photography. 

Dr.  Hegner  has  spent  forty  years  as  a  student  and  teacher  of  the 
science  of  animals  and  has  led  many  expeditions  throughout  the  world. 
Several  of  the  most  successful  textbooks  and  reference  books  in  zoology 
have  been  written  by  him.  He  has  also  contributed  over  150  articles 
on  animals  to  scientific  and  popular  magazines. 

"10,000  GARDEN  QUESTIONS" — answered  by  15  Experts 

This  book  contains  useful  information  on  everyday  practical  garden 
problems  facing  amateur  gardeners  each  year. 

One  of  the  many  features  of  the  "10,000  Garden  Questions"  is  the 
series  of  introductions  to  the  ten  sections,  each  covering  a  different 
phase  of  gardening  into  which  the  questions  and  answers  have  been 
grouped. 

"ANIMAL  TRACKS"— by  George  Mason 

This  book  is  written  primarily  to  aid  in  the  identification  of  the 
tracks  of  our  most  common  animals.  A  brief  resume  of  the  habits  and 
range  of  these  animals  is  included  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the 
young  naturalist  with  information  which  is  educational  as  well  as 
helpful.  The  clear-cut  drawings  and  diagrams  aid  in  making  the  book 
easily  understood. 
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"ASYLUM"— by  William  Seabrook 

One  good  American  trait  is  the  predominance  of  curiosity.  People 
just  don't  live  right  if  they  haven't  got  some  kind  of  a  curiosity. 

It  was  just  this  that  made  me  read  the  book,  "Asylum,"  by  William 
Seabrook.  Asylums  have  always  appeared  strange,  shut-in,  queer  places 
with  strange  happenings,  hidden  away  from  the  inquiring  public;  hid- 
den away  from  even  the  newspapers. 

Then  Seabrook  comes  out  with  his  book  and  explains  the  "Whats" 
and  "Whys"  of  the  institution  many  people  call  the  "Nut  House."  He 
takes  us  into  his  own  personal  case,  into  other  personal  cases,  and  shows 
just  how  the  doctors  and  their  assistants  work  on  the  patient  to  bring 
him  into  the  society  of  normal  human  beings.  All  the  names  of  the 
hospital  staff  personnel  and  of  the  patients  are  fictitious.  Only  Seabrook 
retains  his  real  name. 

Seabrook  has  written  many  books  on  travel  and  adventure,  all  of 
them  his  own  personal  experiences.  They  all  emphasize  his  indefati- 
gable curiosity  and  are  v/ritten  about  the  mysterious  parts  of  the  world 
such  as  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  India. 

Like  many  other  writers,  he  believed  that  his  material  was  not  up 
to  the  standard  he  set  for  himself.  However,  he  kept  writing,  but  soon 
it  began  to  worry  him.  This  belief  unnerved  him  so  much  that  he 
resigned  himself  to  drink  to  help  him  forget,  with  the  ultimate  result 
that  he  became  a  habitual  drunkard. 

There  were  not  five  minutes  of  his  life  after  that  time  that  he  was 
not  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  He  finally  realized  his  dire  plight, 
received  permission  from  his  wife  and  friends,  and  committed  himself 
into  the  care  of  the  Asylum  about  which  he  writes. 

He  starts  off  from  the  very  moment  he  registers  to  the  moment  he 
bids  a  "none-too-fond  farewell,"  to  explain  in  detail  his  treatment  of 
his  particular  case.  As  a  sideline  he  brings  in  other  interesting  cases 
which  all  go  to  add  sparkle,  pathos,  and  humor  to  the  book. 

He  was  watched  day  and  night  and  all  his  actions  were  registered 
in  a  book.  He  explains  the  care  with  which  the  ex-prize  fighters  and 
ju-jitsu  artists  handle  the  inmates.  He  shov/s  how  carefully  they  repri- 
mand, suggest,  and  help  a  patient  in  his  own  strange  problems,  in  his 
own  strange  little  world. 

"We  had  patients  who  thought  they  were  somebody  else,"  Sea- 
brook writes,  "usually  characters  in  history.  There  were  three  Na- 
poleons, one  Julius  Caesar;  strangely,  a  Unitarian  Minister  who  had 
switched  sexes  and  believed  he  was  Blavatski;  the  artillery  major  who 
was  sometimes  a  little  girl ;  the  movie  director  who  thought  he  was 
a  rooster,  and  a  little  chap  who  thought  he  M^as  a  bell  inside  a  telephone. 

"How  continuous  these  dilusions  were,  or  how  intermittent,  or  to 
what  extent  some  of  the  patients  who  had  them  knew  they  were  dilu- 
sions, it  was  diflficult  to  judge.  The  gentleman  who  thought  he  was  a 
rooster,  for  instance,  played  an  excellent  game  of  tennis,  kept  score 
accurately,  but  crowed  every  time  he  made  a  particularly  good  shot." 

Seabrook  walked  out  of  the  Asylum  perfectly  well  and  with  him 
walked  the  notes  for  a  splendid  book.  Although  there  were  some 
things  that  weren't  too  clear  —  namely  because  of  the  censorship  of  the 
hospital  —  the  book  was  written  in  a  novel,  interesting  manner  designed 
to  please  even  the  most  discriminate  of  readers.  Its  simplicity,  its  sub- 
tleness (in  which  Seabrook  pokes  fun  at  himself  and  his  condition),  and 
its  up-to-dateness,  make  this  book  outstanding. 
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ON  THE  SENIOR  CLASS 

ALVIN   DANENBERG 

We  lead  off  with  one  of  the  screwiest  personalities  of  this  class. 
There  is  nothing  or  no  one  he  cannot  imitate.  Take  a  look  at  the  "Gag- 
riculture"  column,  that's  his  work.  He  stays  up  nights  singing  his  dizzy 
songs  and  writing  crazy  stories  and  poems.  They  call  him  "Zeke,  the 
Unique  Greek  of  Arabique." 

RAYMOND  SOLOMON 

Nick-named  "Sechel,"  for  obvious  reasons,  this  Pansy  -  Pusher 
spends  his  time  propagating  everything  his  roving  eye  perchances  upon. 
Much  of  it  is  spent,  also,  in  thinking  of  ideas  to  write  poems  and  stories 
for  the  Gleaner.  When  one  becomes  tied  down  by  some  psychological 
problem  he  looks  up  "El  Sechel  11"  to  get  untied. 

RALPH   MORITZ 

"Shrimp"  lends  his  tendencies  towards  the  athletic  side  of  life, 
having  majored  in  baseball,  with  basketball  and  football  as  electives. 
He  spends  his  waking  hours  thinking  about  sleep  and  is  quite  good  at  it. 
His  favorite  spot  is  on  the  Landscape  grass  cutting  and  general-purpose 
tractor  and  one  may  find  him  there  constantly. 

JOE  REMSBURG 

Joe  "Freaky"  Remsberg  can  be  seen  flying  hither  and  yon  on  a 
tractor  running  in  fifth  gear.  Cows  are  his  speed  with  General  Agri- 
culture as  a  side-line.  Coming  from  a  long  line  of  farmers,  Joe  has  a 
very  fine  background  of  practical  agriculture.  Besides,  those  girls  just 
simply  won't  leave  him  alone!  Joe,  however,  is  definitely  not  the  "wolf" 
type.  He  rather  borders  on  the  foxy  side. 

LEO  BERNSTEIN 

Next  in  line,  "Cedar,"  can  beat  down  anything  except  indigestion 
through  his  working  knowledge  of  jiu-jitsu.  All  this  came  about  as  an 
aftermath  of  his  hobby,  weightlifting.  He  also  added  quite  a  bit  of 
material  to  the  student  publication,  the  Gleaner.  Lee  obtained  his 
nickname  through  careful  pursuance  of  books  covering  the  subject, 
"Trees." 

IRVING  HANDLESMAN 

"Hammer"  has  held,  and  now  holds,  more  ofl^ces  and  positions  on 
committees,  activities,  etc.,  than  any  other  fellow  in  the  school,  past, 
present,  and  possibly  future.  His  purpose  in  attending  this  school  is  to 
prepare  himself  for  his  upstate  New  York  farm. 
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VOICES  IN  THE  GALLERIES 


Dear  Editor : 

As  Farm  School  approaches  its 
golden  anniversary,  let  us  look 
back  over  the  years  and  ask  our- 
selves :  Has  Farm  School  fulfilled 
the  purpose  and  the  ideals  for 
which  Dr.  Krauskopf  lived  and 
died?  Has  it  fulfilled  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  founded?  Are  the 
Jews  of  the  city  ghettoes  and  slums 
being  led  back  to  the  land ;  back  to 
the  land  upon  which  their  fore- 
fathers founded  a  people  that  was 
to  survive  countless  years  of  predj- 
udice  persecution  and  slaughter? 

Shall  we  deceive  ourselves  and 
say  yes?  Or  shall  we  admit  that 
only  a  handful  of  Jewish  city  boys 
have  been  led  back  to  the  rich  fer- 
tile field  of  America  or  to  the  Holy 
Land  of  their  forefathers? 

We  must  face  reality;  only  half 
the  job  is  being  done.  Farm  School 
will  have  no  greater  success  one 
hundred  years  from  now  unless  we 
realize  our  greatest  deficieny.  No 
matter  where  a  man  lives  or  works 
he  must  have  a  mate.  The  answer 
to  Farm  School's  problem,  is  the 
formation  and  education  of  a  mate 
to  live  and  work  with  the  farmers 
our  great  producers.  Those  of  us 
who  have  lived  or  worked  on  farms 
know  only  too  well  that  no  farmer 
can  succeed  without  a  woman's 
help.  The  number  of  young  women 
who  are  willing  to  marry  and  be- 
come farm  wives  is  pitifully  small. 

No  doubt,  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  Farm  School  graduates  who 
return  to  the  city  do  so  because 
they  cannot  find  a  female  partner 
who  is  willing  to  share  the  hard- 
ship and  routine  of  farm  life. 

Is  it  fair  to  ask  a  city-bred  girl 
to  enter,  unprepared,  into  a  new 
world  totally  strange  to  her? 

This  great  barrier  that  stands  in 
the  way  of  so  many  capable  and 
efficient  would-be  farmers  can  be 
removed.  Cannot  city  girls  be 
transferred  into  successful  man- 
agers of  a  farm  household?  Of 
course  they  can.  And  what  better 


place  for  the  training  of  these 
young  women  than  the  National 
Farm  School! 

Had  Dr.  Krauskopf  lived  this 
idea  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
put  into  effect.  What  nobler  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Krauskopf 
than  the  sight  of  young  men  and 
women  working  side  by  side  at 
Farm  School ;  young  men  and 
women  who  would  subsequently 
settle  on  the  land  he  loved  so 
dearly  ? 

Dear  Editor : 

The  National  Farm  School  is  do- 
ing an  excellent  job  in  training 
people  of  different  religious  ideas 
to  live  together  in  peace  and  unity. 
But  this  education  is  not  carried 
out  to  the  ideal  end  and  conse- 
quently both  Jewish  and  Gentile 
students  find  unsolved  puzzles  in 
the  back  of  their  minds. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  palms 
on  Palm  Sunday,  or  the  origin  of 
the  customs  of  Ash  Wednesday,  the 
origination  of  Kosher  food,  the 
teachings  of  the  prophets,  the  or- 
igination of  the  Bible,  and  a  mil- 
lion of  historical  customs  and 
events  which  are  totally  unknown 
or  misconstrued  in  the  minds  of 
every  student? 

Farm  School  should  have  some 
religious  courses.  The  city  public 
schools  have  first  realized  the 
necessity  for  this  type  of  education 
but  lack  the  proper  atmosphere  or 
an  adaquate  program  to  carry  out 
this  idea  successfully.  At  present 
there  is  a  faculty  member  who  is 
very  well  versed  in  the  historical 
religion,  and  the  customs  of  not 
only  the  Jew  and  Gentile,  but  also 
Mohammedanism,  and  certain  pa- 
ganisms. 

I  could  emphasize  my  point  by 
relating  several  of  the  discussions 
which  I  have  held  with  students  on 
this  subject,  but  it  is  shameful  to 
tell  how  dangerously  ignorant 
some  of  the  students  are. 

— R.  J.  S. 
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Dear  Editor : 

After  speaking-  to  numerou.s 
upperclassmen  I  feel  justified  in 
bringing  up  the  problem  of  the 
status  of  Farm  School  in  the  edu- 
tional  world. 

In  the  past  the  majority  of  Farm 
School's  student  body  was  com- 
posed of  high  school  graduates.  No 
doubt,  then  as  now,  many  of  these 
students  desired  a  college  educa- 
tion. Unfortunately  these  students, 
after  taking  many  college  subjects 
at  Farm  School,  received  no  college 
credit.  They  were  obliged  to  take 
the  regular  four-year  courses  at 
college. 

If  Farm  School  were  of  a  Junior 
College  standing  these  students 
could  graduate  from  school  with 
college  degrees  almost  within  their 
grasp.  They  would  not  have  to 
spend  two  years  taking  survey 
courses  and  pre-requisite  subjects 
which  would  have  no  bearing  what- 
soever on  the  subjects  in  which 
they  wished  to  major. 

Serious  effort  should  be  made  to 


have  Farm  School  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  Junior  College. 

—LITERATE 

Dear  Editor: 

As  a  prospective  Farm  School 
graduate,  I  am  looking  forward  to 
a  college  career. 

Like  so  many  other  Farm  School 
students,  I  am  not  in  a  position 
financially,  to  attend  an  agricul- 
tural college  or  university.  I  feel 
that  instead  of  offering  small  cash 
prizes  to  students  doing  out- 
standing work,  the  administration 
should  find  some  method  of  help- 
ing deserving  students  continue 
their  education. 

Why  not  offer  small  scholarships 
or  have  scholarships  sponsored  by 
friends  of  the  school?  This  would 
be  a  great  boost  to  academic  com- 
petition and  would  enable  some 
sincere  student  to  continue  his 
studies  successfully  at  college  and 
perhaps  build  up  Farm  School's 
name  as  an  educational  institution. 
—GEE-KAY 


c^lMlo 


Le  Escense 


Ah,  what  is  this  odor  that  comes  forth  stealing 
And  removes  the  plaster  from  the  ceiling? 
Has  some  "Mutt"  derobed  a  skunk? 
Is  there  a  corpse  within  your  trunk? 

Why  this  smell  that  brings  the  tear? 
(Worst  I've  smelt  for  many  a  year) 
There  are  many:  a  trick  will  play; 
But  not  on  so  hot  and  humid  a  day. 

Whatta  smell !  1    It  burns  the  nose, 
Wrinkles  the  skin  and  curls  the  toes, 
Removes  the  teeth,  peels  underwear, 
Takes  off  fingernails,  removes  the  hair!! 

Turns  winter  snow  to  summer  rain. 

Dissolves  concrete,  deadens  pain!! 

Whit  hold! !  I've  discovered  where  this  smell  enflues!! 

Please,  Ralph  Moritz,  please  put  on  your  shoes. 

— ZEKE 
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TRAGEDY  OF  LIFE 

RAY  J.   SOLOMON 

The  warm,  sweet  air  smelled  of  life  and  beauty;  invigorating, 
romantic;  and  yet  so  realistic.  The  silver  maples  were  in  leaf  and  the 
less  hardy  birds  had  returned  to  build  their  nests  and  prepare  for 
another  generation.  On  one  of  the  lower  brances  of  an  aged  tree  I 
noticed  two  Baltimore  Orioles  fluttering  about  industriously,  though 
uttering  scarcely  a  sound. 

As  the  days  wore  on  these  two  were  a  common  sight  at  the  green- 
house, though  I  had  never  seen  one  on  the  campus.  I  would  sometimes 
sit  on  the  stone  bench  with  Flora  and  watch  these  exquisitely  plumed 
aves  as  they  wove  grass  and  horse  hair  to  build  their  nest;  an  odd  shaped 
thing.  It  hung  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  branch  and  swayed  dan- 
gerously with  the  wind. 

Flora,  our  greenhouse  cat,  refused  to  bother  herself  with  anything 
beyond  her  reach,  and  busied  herself  with  the  flies  and  grasshoppers 
that  lent  themselves  easy  prey  to  her  quick  paw  and  ravenous  appetite. 

For  several  days  I  had  not  seen  my  enchanters  and  I  decided 
to  mount  the  conservatory  roof  to  perceive  what  was  in  the  long 
stocking-shaped  nest  they  had  built.  There  beneath  the  orange  and 
black  body  of  the  mother  sat  a  tiny  bird.  It  had  just  been  born,  for  the 
body  was  naked  and  its  eyes  were  still  closed.  Knowing  that  there  was 
enough  grain  and  insects  at  that  time  of  the  year  to  feed  a  million  birds, 
nevertheless  I  felt  moved  to  set  out  bread  crumbs  each  day  for  our 
deciduous  visitors. 

One  day  I  heard  a  frightening  screeching  outside  the  greenhouse. 
I  hurried  to  the  door  and  there  before  my  eyes  was  enacted  a  saddening 
chapter  in  the  book  of  wild  life.  The  young  oriole,  while  learning  how 
to  fly,  had  fallen  to  the  ground  where  Flora  lost  no  time  in  killing  the 
little  bird  before  devouring  it. 

But,  hovering  over  the  proud  victor  with  frustrated,  anguished 
cries  were  the  parent  orioles.  In  vain  effort  to  free  their  child  from  the 
clutches  of  the  natural  enemy,  the  two  birds  would  dive  down  upon  the 
cat  alternately,  daring  a  peck  now  and  then,  and  darting  into  the  air, 
out  of  reach  or  spring.  This  they  enacted  with  such  speed  and  relent- 
lessness,  that  the  cat  was  unable  to  ward  off  the  stings  and  piercing 
screeching  of  the  enfuriated  parents.  Seeing  that  the  bird  was  beyond 
redemption,  I  stayed  to  witness  the  outcome  of  the  fight. 

Evidently  transmission  of  words  or  thoughts  are  lacking  in  the  bird 
kingdom,  for  numerous  other  birds  winged  by  without  any  apparent 
understanding  of  what  was  happening,  or  any  play  of  assistance. 

Although  their  facilities  for  warfare  are  nil  and  the  faculty  of 
speech  absent,  with  sheer  persistency  they  succeeded  in  spurning  away 
the  cat,  leaving  only  partial  remains  of  the  baby  bird  upon  the  feather- 
littered  ground.  Grabbing  hold  of  the  dismembered  body  in  her  beak, 
the  mother  endeavored  to  carry  off  her  child.  But  even  this  was  too 
much  for  the  weakened  parent  and  she  perched  herself  upon  a  purple- 
flowered  branch  of  a  spirea  bush  to  keep  vigilance  over  the  body  of 
her  dead. 

I  locked  Flora  in  one  of  the  houses  and  left  for  the  noon  meal. 
When  I  returned  two  hours  later,  the  bird  was  gone,  the  parents  were 
gone,  and  the  nest  was  empty. 
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GUNSMOKE 

Willower — Millstone — Fink 

It  was  gittin'  nigh  on  to  sun- 
down and  I  was  asittin'  in  the 
ginral  store  in  thuh  middle  of  a 
boom  town  called  "Fox  Chase." 

The  Saturday  evenin'  bull  seshin' 
was  a-gittin'  on  whilst  we  had  our 
feet  prapped  up  onto  the  old  pot- 
bellied stove.  I  had  just  finished 
tellin'  of  muh  trip  to  the  skin 
country  as  a  big  game  hunter  whin 
in  comes  uh  raggid,  poor  excuse  of 
a  man.  He  sat  plumb  down  onter 
the  cider  kig  and  reached  inter  the 
cracker  barrl  which  was  nigh  close 
an'  handy. 

Whilst  a  munchin'  on  crackers 
he  broke  inter  the  con-versation 
with  his  story :  "Well  sir,  thiems 
sure  was  thuh  days !  Ah  recollect 
thuh  time  Ah  was  called  'Gun- 
smoke'."  He  ejected  a  yaller  stream 
of  terbaccer  jooce  inter  the  opin 
door  of  the  stove  and  continued 
his  story. 

"Yessir,  a  while  back,  whin  Ah 
trapped  me  game  along  the  dan- 
gerous banks  of  thuh  Ne-shaminy 
Crick,  Ah  was  a  victim  of  nor- 
toryus  trap-robbers.  Ever'  mornin' 
he  would  visit  muh  traps  a  few 
minutes  before  Ah  come  along. 

"Ah  got  danged  sick  and  tired  of 
this  hyere  carrying  on  and  gittin' 
all  muh  pellets  swiped  so  Ah  fig- 
ured out  a  way  tuh  catch  him.  Ah 
packed  muh  two  trusty  con-vincers 
and  set  out  to  hide  in  some  bushes 
near-to-hand. 

"At  sundown  Ah  started  out  fer 
my  hideaway  loaded  down  with 
ammunition  and  my  shootin'  arns. 
Ah  reached  the  bushes  and  settled 
meself  down  right  comfortable. 
Time  was  a-passin'  very  slowly 
and  Ah  had  me  a  copy  of  'Dick 
Tracy'  along  to  find  out  what  hap- 


N\ 


pind  to  Moon-face.  (Dear  Reader, 
he  could  read  in  the  dark  because 
he  went  to  night  school.)  Then  Ah 
started  to  git  colder  and  took  out 
muh  portable  heating  unit  to  keep 
me  warm.  'Course  thet  was  before 
whiskey  was  rationed. 

"Ah  began  gittin'  restless  and  so 
I  took  me  a  little  walk  down  the 
bank  a-piece.  Accidentally  Ah  lo.st 
mah  balance  whin  Ah  stepped  on 
an  icy  rock  and  wint  up  inter  a 
perfict  swan  dive  and  came  down 
in  a  one  and  er  half  gainer  before 
Ah  landed  inter  the  icy  warder 
like  a  canyone  ball.  Ah  was  all  wit 
and  Ah  felt  kinder  mizzeruble. 

"Jist  as  Ah  dragged  meself  up 
thuh  bank  of  thuh  crick  I  heered 
thuh  rattlin'  of  uh  chain  from  one 
of  muh  traps !" 

Then  "Gunsmoke"  looked  around 
to  get  all  eyes  on  him  as  he  non- 
chalantly took  anither  cracker  and 
continued. 

"Ah  drew  muh  guns  an'  pulled 
back  onter  the  hamm.ers.  The  sky 
was  a-startin'  to  lightin'  in  the 
East-a-ways  and  Ah  spied  the 
criminal  off  a  distance.  Ah  drew 
me  a  bead  on  his  punkin'  haid  and 
cut  loose  with  muh  trusty  22's. 
They  bucked  in  me  hands  as  Ah 
fired  anither  round !  Thuh  thief 
started  runnin'  and  so  did  thuh 
tears  in  muh  eyes  as  thuh  smoke 
from  me  guns  poured  inter  them 
an'  muh  ears  an'  lungs.  (He  was 
a-using  Remington  smokeless  pow- 
der.)" 

"Gunsmoke"  arched  anither 
stream  of  jooce  inter  the  top  of 
the  stove  fer  emphasis  and  the  cat 
moved  over  anither  two  feet. 

"After  Ah  shot  me  fourteen 
shots  inter  his  yaller  back  the 
smoke  blinded  me.  I  couldn't  shoot 
nor  draw  a  bead  on  him  for  the 
next  shot  which  would  have  fin- 
ished off  his  carcass.  But  I  have  a 
trap  set  fer  him  agin'  and  I'll  git 
him  with  me  Luger! " 

At  this  hyere  pernt  the  pro-prie- 
ter  inter-upted,  "Pardon  me,  son, 
but  them  there  crackers  you  bin 
a-eatin'  is  gona  cost  yer  twenty- 
five  cints." 
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SLAPP  M.  HAPPY 

DANENBERG 

There  dwelt  in  the  outskirts  of  Anietown,  Rhode  Island,  an  ordi- 
nary working  man  like  you  and  I  named  Slapp  M.  Happy. 

He  didn't  have  much  money,  he  didn't  need  any.  He  wouldn't 
know  what  to  do  with  it  if  he  did  have  lots  of  money. 

His  success  was  based  on  happiness.  He  was  the  happiest  man 
within  a  14,000,000,000-mile  radius  according  to  the  latest  consensus 
of  opinion  (43,  FHC,  8,  pp.  161-169).   He  even  liked  his  mother-in-law. 

He  enjoyed  his  living,  his  family,  his  work,  and  his  home.  His  heart, 
soul,  and  pride  was  in  his  home.  He  never  left  his  home,  never  took  a 
vacation  from  that  little  plot  of  ground.  He  was  the  homeliest  man  you 
ever  saw. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  would  wake  up  and  run  out  into  his  little 
garden  and  cut  off  all  the  carrot  tops  and  other  green  vegetation,  poking 
through  the  ground  so  the  rabbits  wouldn't  chew  it  off.  He  would  pull 
off  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees  so  the  insects  and  birds  wouldn't  harm  it. 

Slapp  was  a  simple  man.  He  was  a  plain  man.  He  would  go  around 
poking  his  fingers  into  telephones  to  see  if  anyone  had  left  a  nickel. 
He  became  official  paint-tester  for  the  community  and  no  one  could 
paint  a  barn  or  fence  and  have  it  dry  without  letting  him  test  it  first 
with  his  middle  finger,  left  hand. 

He  was  the  only  one  who  was  not  afraid  of  "Bad  Dog"  signs  and 
had  the  teeth  marks  to  prove  it.  He  had  a  permanent  reserved  seat  on 
the  front  of  a  power  excavator  so  he  could  watch  the  work  closer. 

Mr.  Happy  was  the  only  one  in  the  state  who  got  his  income  tax 
check  back — not  because  he  overpaid  but  because  he  forgot  to  put  the 
numbers  on.  You'd  always  find  him  in  the  front  row  during  a  parade 
and  he  won  all  the  guest  tickets  to  quiz  programs. 

A  Thanksgiving  hadn't  gone  by  that  he  hadn't  won  a  twenty-pound 
turkey  somewhere  and  he  always  got  the  last  punch  on  the  board. 

Mr.  Happy  managed  to  find  the  biggest  cigar  butt  in  seventeen 
counties.   All  the  leaves  blow  out  of  his  yards. 

Well,  we'll  take  our  leave  of  the  average  man  now,  rub  our  eyes 
and  become  accustomed  to  the  normal  way  of  life,  and  hereafter  when 
you  know  or  hear  of  anyone  that  is  slap  happy,  revere  him — he  might 
be  a  relation  to  those  who  lived  charmed  lives. 
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WILL  WONDERS  NEVER  CEASE 

BY  THE  ZEKE  OF  ARABIQUE 


Those  who  are  more  inquisitive  in  the  order  of  students  have  no 
doubt  seen  the  pictures  of  the  ancient  archives  of  those  who  have  delved 
into  the  secrets  of  science  such  as  Darwin,  Mendel,  Boyle,  La  Voisier, 
Mosely,  and  Benet. 

They  have  seen  the  many  tests,  notebooks,  papers,  that  these 
learned  men  have  cherished  and  have  set  down  as  basic  facts  which 
even  today  are  looked  upon  as  outstanding  achievements. 

The  last  theory  to  astound  the  civilized  world  was  the  one  Einstein 
expounded  upon  relativity.  Even  conservative  old  confirmed  scientists 
were  ready  to  call  monkeys,  ''Uncle." 

Most  people,  however,  do  not  realize  the  extent  to  which  science 
has  delved  into  the  life  of  the  human  being.  They  can't  begin  to  realize 
the  knowledge,  the  working  knowledge,  doctors  and  specialists  have  in 
regard  to  the  most  intricate  organs  of  the  human  body. 

Of  course  it  takes  intestinal  fortitude,  nerve,  a  belief  in  oneself, 
and  ever  increasing  interest,  to  forward  to  the  world  a  new  theory  that 
may  or  may  not  be  contrary  to  popular  acceptance. 

Many  such  theorists  have  been  tarred  and  feathered  upon  even  a 
secret  mention  of  such  theories  that  have  gone  against  the  grain  of 
popular  belief. 

Now  a  new  theory  has  been  advanced  to  the  modern  world  with  its 
supposedly  balanced  mind.  It  isn't  anything  that  might  start  riots,  or 
even  create  exceptional  discussion,  yet  it  is  one  that  will  go  down  in  the 
annals  and  notes  of  thousands  of  scientists  and  humanitarians. 

No  one  knows  who  forwarded  this  astounding  theor3%  no  one  has 
even  mentioned  that  they  cared.  It  is  just  one  of  the  modern  miracles 
that  the  human  race  has  come  to  recognize  without  further  thought. 

Here  it  is!  Just  think  about  it  and  see  how  involved,  yet  simple  it  is. 
How  modern,  how  engrossing,  how  thought  provoking  it  is. 

The  theorist  has  advanced  many  interpretations  of  the  same  theory 
but  could  not  break  away  from  the  technical  terms  of  his  occupation. 
He  could  not  break  it  down  into  simple  words  for  the  modern  "a  book 
a  year"  human.  A  great  council  of  average  men  was  called  and  this 
theory  was  placed  before  them.  After  many  days  of  deliberation  they 
reduced  the  theory  to  the  average  person's  understanding — 

"As  more  you  work,  as  more  you  do." 


{Thin  theo)'i/  ^ra.s-  originated  and  expounded  at  The  National  Farm  School 
by  one  of  our  most  popular  instructors.) 
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FAREWELL 


Dear  Friend : 

There  is  a  light  on  my  desk,  probably  the  only  light  in  all  of  Ullman 
Hall.  You  see,  everyone  has  left  for  the  night.  It's  beautiful  out  tonight; 
cold,  starry,  a  large  moon  playing  peek-a-boo  with  a  few  scattered 
clouds.  I  can  still  smell  the  moist  salt  air  walking  back  from  town  alone 
along  the  deserted  highway;  with  only  its  white  backbone  to  reflect 
the  meager  light  from  above  and  lantern  my  way. 

"You  are  now  leaving  Doylestown,  home  of  the  Rotary,  Elks  and 
Kiwanis.   Good  Luck!    Come  Again!" 

Gosh,  small  towns  are  nice  —  Main  Street,  State  Street,  the  Court 
House  and  the  grey  stone  schoolhouse  all  nestled  in  the  shadows  of 
ghostly  elms.   Time  passes  quickly  when  your  mind  is  musing. 

The  red  brick  walls  of  the  school  were  standing  cold  and  angry 
like  a  mother  awaiting  the  return  of  her  child,  long  delayed.  But  as  soon 
as  I  entered  the  ivy-clad  archway,  the  stifl;ness  was  lost.  Soft  green 
pines  and  drooping  rhododendron  on  either  side  embraced  me  in  wel- 
come— a  warm  welcome. 

A  long,  narrow  walk  —  a  massive  stone  building  at  its  end  —  the 
smell  of  a  warm  room — fresh  linens — the  feel  of  a  clean,  soft  pillow — 
to  go  to  sleep  with  hardly  a  care  and  contented  with  so  little — to  awake 
the  next  morning  late  feeling  so  rested  and  satisfied !  .  .  . 

It's  Sunday,  my  last  Sunday  you  know,  and  the  radiators  are  hissing 
and  vibrating;  straining  to  keep  the  room  warm.  Blankets  inches  deep 
and  outside  everything  is  white.  .  .  .  Conifers  are  streaked  with  a  thin 
film  of  snow,  and  there,  the  shrill  cry  of  the  purple  grackle  as  they 
quarrel  among  themselves. 

A  long  walk  in  the  cold  air,  a  hot  lunch  in  town,  the  comic  strips, 

a  pipe,  and  then tomorrow  will  be  Monday.    The  war  headlines 

will  be  back  again  in  the  papers.  The  white  snow  will  be  ugly  grey 
slush;  the  room  unbearably  hot  with  the  windows  closed  and  tumul- 
tuously  drafty  with  it  open;  the  grackles'  cry  a  loathsome  screech  and 
the.  day  will  be  long  and  trying;  but  not  for  me.  For  I  have  spent  my 
last  week-end  here;  you  see,  tomorrow  I  will  be  graduated. 

—RAY 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO 
THE  SENIORS 


Farm  School  has  long  been  known  as  the  testing  ground  for  Dar- 
win's theory  of  the  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FITTEST. 


The  Class  of  '45  had  fifty-six  students   who   were   determined  to 
make  good.  .  .  .  Today,  shortly  before  they  graduate,  only  six  remain. 


These  six  went  through  more  trials  and  tribulations  than  any  other 
class  since  the  inception  of  the  school  by  Dr.  Krauskopf  in  1898. 


They  were  not  lured  to  the  cities  and  war  factories  which  offered 
greater  financial  returns.    They  were  prudent  enough  to  stick  it  out. 


It  most  certainly  took  a  great  deal  of  tenacity,  on  their  part,  to 
continue  unflaggingly  to  the  task  set  before  them. 


We,  the  remaining  student  body,  extend  our  sincerest  thanks  to 
the  Seniors  who  have  unstintingly  contributed  much  to  the  welfare  of 
the  school. 


Unlike  Seniors  of  previous  years  they  participated  in  all  school 
activities,  adding  support  and  encouragement  to  the  dwindling  band 
and  athletic  teams. 


Lost  for  a  time  in  the  whirlpool  of  rapidly  decreasing  numbers  they 
suddenly  arose  as  a  unit  to  assume  the  leadership  in  the  school. 


By  sheer  determination  they  resolved  to  uiihold  the  school  tradi- 
tion and  continued  the  publications  of  the  "Gleaner"  and  tht'  Senior 
Year  Book. 


THE   GLEANER      •      February,    1945  31 


Doylestown  Laundry 

Doylestown,  Pa, 

QUAKERTOWN 

WHOLESALE 

CONFECTIONERY 

COMPANY 

Call  4245  and  Let  Us  Relieve  You 
of  Your  Wash  Day  Worries 

15  South  Second  Street 
QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 

With  Co))iplh)ients  of  the 

GIRARD 

KNITTING 

MILLS 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Manufacturers  of  Men's  and  Boys' 
Sweaters  and  Bathing  Suits 

Metro  Greenhouses 
Are  Superior! 

For  over  70  years  Metropolitan 
greenhouses  have  been  famous  for 
their  ruggedness,  durability  and 
dependability. 

Make  Metro  your  standard  of 
comparison! 

METROPOLITAN 

GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 

1867  Flushing  Ave.    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CORTRIGHT  COAL 
COMPANY 

SMITH'S 
ICE  CREAM 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

"Taste  the  Difference" 

12  South  Twelfth  Street 
Philadelphia 

Walnut  2550 

Sold  in 
ATHLETIC    ASSOCIATION 
STORE  OF  FARM  SCHOOL 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

HAJOCA 

LANSDALE,  PA. 

Ralph  E.   Myers 

Creamery  and  Dairy 
EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

THRIFT  FEED  MILLS 

DOYLESTOWN,   PENNSYLVANIA 


ENTERPRISE   MILL   SOAP   WORKS 
Columbia  Alkali  Products 

Industrial  Soaps  and  Chemicals 

Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning  Supplies 

2229-31-33  N.  Twelfth  Street  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


C.   G.   Winans   Company 

SALT,  PAPER,  TWINES,  ETC. 

33-37  Tucker  Street 

TRENTON,   NEW  JERSEY 

Main  Office:    Newark,   N.  J.  Branch:    Asbury  Park,   N.   J. 

Silmo  Vitamin  A  and  D  Products 

The  most  complete  line  which  science  has  devised 
and  which  world  conditions  permit. 

SILMO  SALES  CORPORATION 

(a  division  of  Silmo  Chemical  Corporation) 
VINELAND,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


'The  Best  at 
Its  Best" 

ED'S 
DINER 

Franklin  and  State  Streets 
DOYLESTOWN 

M.  BUTEN  &  SONS 
Paints 

and 

Glass 

5619  Broad  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

wm 

PHOTOSTATS      BLUE  PRINTS 
DRAWING  MATERIALS 

Special  discounts  to  Farm  School 

students,  graduates  and 

their  friends 

"CATALOG  FREE" 

518-516  MARKET  ST 
PHILADELPHIA 

J.  H.  WEIL  &  CO. 

1315  Cherry  St.     Phila.,  Pa. 

Compliments 
of 

BITZER^S 
Dry  Cleaners 

DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 

BUY  YOUR 

FURNITURE 

at 

SCHEETZ^S 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 
Opposite   Court   House   65  Years 

LANDRETH 

SEED 
COMPANY 

Charles    H.    Shive 
HARDWARE 

Vegetable,  Flower  and 
Lawn  Seeds 

PAINTS              OILS                GLASS 

Main   and   State   Streets 
DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 
Bell  Phone  4053 

F.   W.   Hoffman   & 
Co.,  Inc. 

Cleaning  Supplies 

Sanitary  Equipment 

PEARSON 

SPORTING  GOODS 
of  Every  Description 

35-36-37  S.  Fourth  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

Eighth   and   Locust   Streets 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Hamburg 
Broom  Works 

Manufacturers  of  QuaUtij 

BROOMS 

for  Nearly  u  Half  Century 

Compliments 
of 

Penn    Engineering    & 
Manufacturing   Co. 

Write  us   for  prices  on  House,  Mill, 
Factory,    Toy,    and    Whisk    Brooms 

DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 

Route   202 

HAMBURG,  PA. 


TARTAN   BRAND 

Compliments 

ALFRED  LOWRY  &  BRO. 

of 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 

MR.  and  MRS. 

JAFFEE 

"Good"  Products  at 

"Good"  Prices 

W.   C.  Fleck  &  Bro. 

Incorporated 

Established  1865 

Compliments 

HARDWARE 

of 

Mill  Supplies,  Paints 

GRUSIN^S 

Heating,   Roofing 

DEPT.  STORE 

Sheet  Metal 

EVANSVILLE 

309   York  Road 

INDIANA 

JENKINTOWN,  PA. 

Ogontz  72  —  Majestic  2625 


PRODUCTS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  MERIT 

FOR  COCCIDIOSIS  DRY  PROTOSEP 

the  new  natural  acid  treatment 

FOR  WORMS  OVUMIX 

the  "double-duty"  appetizer  and  wormer  for 
Poultry  and  Turkeys 

COW  TONIC         LACTO 

the  vitaminized -mineralized  cow  tonic 
(with  Vitamin  D) 

Write  for  Literature 
WHITMOYER  LABORATORIES,  Inc.         Myerstown,  Pa. 


SITNEK  FUEL  COMPANY 
Coal  and  Coke 

Suite  2100 

Sixteen  Sixteen  Walnut  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BOOKS  and  STATIONERY 

Greeting  Cards  for  All  Occasions 
Parker  and  Sheaffer  Fountain  Pens 

• 
J.  A.  GARDY  PRINTING  CO. 

28  W.  State  St.  Doylestown,  Pa. 


The  knowledge  of  practical 

and  scientific  nutrition  will 

prove  important  to  you  now 

and  in  the  future. 

"Knowledge  Is  Power  —  Pursue  It  Wisely" 

Cordially,  Samuel  M.  Golden—Class  of '22" 

THE  Amburgo  company 

1421  CHESTNUT  ST.         •  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 


Morris  T.  Walters 
BUTCHER 

Montgomeryville,  Pennsylvania 


COUNTY  THEATRE 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

Bucks  County's  Most  Beautiful  Theatre 

MATINEES 

Sunday  at  2:15,  Wednesday  at  4,  Saturday  at  1:30 

EVENINGS 

2  Shows  at  7  and  9,  including  Sunday 

SATURDAY  EVENING 

Three  Shows  at  6,  8  and  10  P.M. 

Joseph  A.  Wodock,  Proprietor 


